112.              THE  CONTENT OF EDUCATION
obedience high among juvenile virtues; Wesley's cele-
brated advice, "Break their wills betimes: begin this
work before they can run alone, before they can speak
plain, perhaps before they can speak at all Whatever
pains it costs, break the will if you would not damn the
child" obviously leaves little freedom of choice to the
pupil in any sphere at all. The difference between this
authoritarianism and ordinary modern practice is striking
enough; the contrast with much contemporary doctrine is
that of two religious systems. The Augustinian theology
of Wesley led him to the view that, since the inclinations
of the child are naturally wicked, liberty has too many
dangers for him. The school of completely free expression
rests on a no less dogmatic, if less explicit, belief in
natural wisdom. Th^re is a certain inconsistency in their
position. Mr A. S. Neill, for example, one of the best-
known of the libertarians, admits that in questions of
cleanliness, rules of behaviour must be imposed to preserve
health. The weakness of the admission is obvious. If the
health of the body necessitates limitations on the child's
freedom, how much more the health of the soul, replies
the Platonist or the Christian. To defend himself from
this attack, the libertarian must retire into an agnosticism
concerning any except the most material aspects of
education so profound as, in the opinion of many, to
disqualify him from assuming the title of teacher, and
certainly sufficient to prevent him from proclaiming with
any conviction that freedom is good.
To the moral implications of this controversy we shall
return. But such a far-reaching belief in die child's
liberty obviously has very marked effects on our attitude
to the curriculum. In this country we have hitherto